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I  Chain  Stores 
And  Symphony 
Orchestras 

I  Are  the  nationally  owned  busi¬ 
ness  houses  with  retail  outlets  in 
scores,  or  hundreds  of  communi¬ 
ties  carrying  their  fair  share  of 

I  the  load  in  helping  maintain  cul¬ 
tural  acdvities  in  those  communi¬ 
ties?  From  all  the  material  the 
League  can  gather  the  answer  is 

I  “No,  they  very  definitely  are  not!” 
The  most  difficult  and  discour¬ 
aging  assignment  any  orchestra 
fund  drive  worker  receives  is  “to 

I  contact  the  chain  stores.”  Usual¬ 
ly,  there  follows  an  aggravating 
session  of  what  appears  to  be  cor¬ 
poration  buckpassing — grandiose¬ 
ly  explained  in  terms  of  “com- 

Ipany  policy,”  “multiple  outlets” 
and  the  worn  thin  remark  that 
“if  we  do  it  here,  the  company 
would  have  to  do  it  in  hundreds 

I  of  communities.”  And,  we  ask, 
why  not?  The  net  result  of  all 
of  this  monkey  business  is  that 
the  chain  store  either  makes  no 

I  contribution  to  the  orchestra,  or 
— at  best — only  a  token  one. 

A  recent  examination  of  lists 
of  business  contributors  and  pro¬ 
gram  advertisers  filed  by  28  dif- 

Iferent  orchestras  located  in  21 
different  states  contains  the  names 
of  only  8  companies  having  mul¬ 
tiple  outlets.  And  in  nearly  every 

I  case,  the  companies  took  either 
the  smallest  ads  offered  in  the 
orchestra  programs  or  were  listed 
in  the  most  modest  contributors’ 

I  classifications.  Yet,  home  owned 
firms  engaged  in  the  same  kinds 
of  businesses  appeared  as  large 
contributors  or  the  purchasers  of 
substantial  sized  advertisements. 

I  The  policy  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  Presumably,  the  parent 
corporation  has  chosen  “good  bus¬ 
iness”  communities  for  its  retail 

I  outlets.  A  symphony  orchestra 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  factors 
which  go  into  making  a  “good 
business”  community — yet  for  the 

I  most  part  the  large,  multiple  out¬ 
let  corporations  ride  along,  year 
after  year,  parasitically  letting 
their  competitors,  the  home  mer- 

I  chants,  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
financial  outlay  from  business 
necessary  to  keep  local  cultural 
organizations  in  operation. 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  the 

■  “chain  stores”  whose  names  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  contributors  of 
the  28  orchestras  so  far  studied: 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  small 
■  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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How  Big  or  How  Little? 


How  big  does  a  city  have  to  be  in  order  to  have  a  symphony  orches¬ 
tra?  A  recent  examination  of  the  records  show  that  the  League  lists 
7  orchestras  established  in  communities  ranging  from  1,200  to  2,600 
population.  Five  of  them  are  combination  college-civic  organizations. 

The  League  now  has  a  total  listing  of  691  symphonic  groups  in  the 
U.  S.  including  all  types  of  organizations.  370  of  them  are  community 
or  combination  college-community  orchestras.  125  out  of  the  370  are 
established  in  towns  and  cities  of  25,000  population  or  less. 

Number  of  orchestras  in  towns  of  less  than  3,000  population  7 

Number  of  orchestras  in  towns  having  population  of  3,000  to  5,000  16 

Number  of  orchetsras  in  towns  having  population  of  5,000  to  10,000  23 

Number  of  orchetsras  in  towns  having  population  of  10,000  to  15,000  23 

Number  of  orchestras  in  towns  having  population  of  15,000  to  20,000  34 

Number  of  orchestras  in  towns  having  population  of  20,000  to  25,000  22 

These  125  small  city  orchestra.^  are  scattered  through  27  states  as  follows:  Cali¬ 
fornia— 9;  Colorado— 3;  Connecticut— 1;  Florida— 3;  Idaho— 3;  lllinois-7;  Indiana— 3; 
Iowa— 2;  Kansas— 6  Louisiana— 1  Maine— 1  Massachusetts— 8;  Michigan— 4;  Minnesota 
—4;  Missouri— 3;  Montana— 3;  Nebraska- 2;  Nevada— 1;  New  Hampshire— 1;  New 
Jersey— 2;  New  York— 14;  North  Carolina— 2;  North  Dakota— 2;  Ohio— 8;  Oregon— 2; 
Pennsylvania— 13;  South  Carolina— 2;  South  Dakota— 1;  Tennessee— 2;  Utah— 1; 
Vermont— 1;  Virginia— 1;  Washington— 2;  West  Virginia— 3;  Wisconsin— 3;  Wyoming 
-2. 


Excise  Tax 
Exemption  Now 
A  Reality  For 
Symphonies,  Operas 
And  Colleges 

The  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  have  accorded 
excise  tax  relief  to  non-profit 
symphony  orchestras,  opera  com¬ 
panies  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  effective  November  1,  1951. 
In  all  probability,  no  other  single 
event  could  bring  about  among 
the  nation’s  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions  such  encouragement  and 
such  renewed  faith  that  their 
work  is  recognized  and  valued  in 
this  nation. 

To  all  members  of  Congress,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
to  the  President,  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  says 
“Thank  You”  on  behalf  of  U.  S. 
Symphonies. 

Credit  for  developing  wide 
spread  support  for  the  legislation 
goes  to  the  hundreds  of  orchestra 
organizations  and  music  minded 
individuals  throughout  the  entire 
nation  who  brought  their  needs 
and  wishes  to  the  attention  of 
their  own  representatives  and 
senators.  The  deep  significance 
of  the  success  of  this  concentrat¬ 
ed  effort  is  the  more  impressive 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
exemption  was  approved  in  the 
face  of  an  aggressive  drive  to 
raise  taxes  almost  straight  across 
the  board. 

The  League  foimd  real  pleasure 
in  its  opportimity  to  serve  as  a 
coordinating  and  liasion  agency 
between  the  commimity  orches¬ 
tra  organizations  and  college 
music  departments  which  together 
with  the  major  symphony  groups 
strove  so  diligently  over  a  two 
year  period  to  place  their  needs 
before  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  that  section 
of  the  Revenue  Bill  (H.R.  4473) 
which  refer  to  the  tax  exemption 
are  herewith  quoted: 

“Sec.  402.  Exemptions  from 
Admissions  Tax.  —  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  section  541  (b)  of  the  Rev- 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  sholl  be  to 
develop  ond  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  and  community  symphony  orches- 
tros  in  the  United  Stotes,  to  further  the 
welfore  of  these  organizations  by  an 
Interchonge  of  ideas,  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  Americon  conductors, 
composers,  ond  ortists — and  in  general 
to  improve  the  standards  of  civic  sym- 
phr'ny  orchestros. 


A  University  Composers  Ex- 
chancre  has  b^n  established  by 
colleges  and  universities  in  sev¬ 
eral  midwest  states.  Watch  for 
details  in  the  January  News 
Letter. 


New  League 
Members 

Organizations 

Allegheny  County  Symphony, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

‘Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Ohio) 

Clarksburg  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  (W.  Va.) 

Clinton  Hill  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  (Brooklyn,  New  York) 

Colorado  Springs  Public  Libr¬ 
ary  (Colo.) 

“Columbia  Artists  Management, 
Inc.  (New  York  City) 

Fergus  Falls  Civic  Orchestra 
(Minn.) 

Fort  Collins  Civic  Symphoy 
(Colo.) 

Fort  Lauderdale  Public  Library 
(Florida) 

Fort  Louderdale  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  (Florida) 

Iowa  State  College  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Ames,  Iowa) 

Joliet  J  u  n  i  o  r  College-Com¬ 
munity  Little  Symphony  (Ill¬ 
inois) 

Kennett  Community  Symphony 
Orchestra  (Kennett  Square, 
Pa.) 

Little  Symphony  of  Pittsfield 
(Mass.) 

Mount  Union  College  Orchestra 
(Alliance,  Ohio) 

Plainfield  Symphony  Orchestra 
(N.  J.) 

Purdue  University  Orchestra 
(Lafayette,  Ind.) 

Rochester  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  (Minn.) 

Seneca  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Geneva,  N.  Y.) 

South  Shore  Symphony  (Bay 
Shore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.) 

Staten  Island  Symphony  (N.  Y.) 

Town  of  Babylon  Symphony 
(Long  Island,  N.  Y.) 

West  Suburban  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  (La  Grange,  Ill.) 

Western  Reserve  University 
Orchestra  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 

Wilmington  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  (Del.) 

‘Service  Member 
“Patron  Member 
Individuals 

Cantrick,  Robert,  Conductor, 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Symphony. 

Christmann,  Arthur  Henry, 
Faculty  member  of  Juilliard  and 
Conductor.  New  York  City. 

Conley,  Eugene,  Concert  artist — 
tenor.  New  York  City. 

Crowder,  Louis,  Faculty  mem¬ 
ber  —  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Denning,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Board 
member,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Dickieson,  George  W.,  Conduct¬ 
or,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Symphony. 

Flueckiger,  Samuel  L.,  Con¬ 
ductor,  North  Manchester  (Ind.) 
Civic  Symphony. 

Hughes,  Edwin,  Exec.  Secy., 
National  Music  Council,  New 
York  City. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Douglass,  Board 
Member,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Symphony. 

Jelinek,  Otto,  Conductor, 
Waterloo  (la.)  Symphony. 

Love,  John  Wheatley,  Jr., 
Board  Member — Mt.  Vernon  (N. 

((Continued  on  Page  8) 


Symphonies  Almost  Never  Really  Die 

.  .  .  although  they  moy  suffer  on  extended  coma! 


The  case  history  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  (Texas)  Symphony  has 
many  things  in  common  with  the 
orchestras  of  many  communities 
— its  origins  in  the  city’s  early 
community  band,  its  dependence 
on  pit  musicians,  its  several  ap¬ 
parent  deaths  and  subsequent 
resurrections  and  the  new  life  it 
gathered  from  the  occasional  ad¬ 
dition  of  exceptionally  fine  musi¬ 
cians  to  the  city.  And  through  the 
story  in  Wichita  Falls  and  scores 
of  other  communities  runs  the 
life  giving  thread  of  a  deep  desire 
for  fine  music  on  the  part  of 
many  people  and  the  willingness 
of  a  few  individuals  to  stubborn¬ 
ly  keep  on  working  for  it  in  the 
face  of  many  discouragements 
and  setbacks. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Symphony  is 
now  in  the  fifth  season  of  its 
fourth  dynasty,  and  from  all  signs 
it  can  look  forward  to  a  stabil¬ 
ized  existence.  The  roots  of  the 
orchestra  go  back  to  the  Wichita 
Falls  frontier  days  of  1888  when 
a  band  was  formed  by  12  musi¬ 
cians  who,  according  to  local  his¬ 
torians,  “played  every  chance  they 
got.  They  played  for  community 
gatherings,  home  entertainments 
and  they  just  played!” 

In  1909,  Ernst  Katz,  pianist  and 
cellist,  a  native  of  Vienna,  played 
a  Wichita  Falls  musical  show  en¬ 
gagement,  liked  the  city,  decided 
to  give  up  the  show  business  and 
settle  down  there.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  motion  picture 
theaters  were  developing  small 
pit  orchestras  and  bringing  in 
some  pretty  good  musicians.  By 
1915  Katz  had  assembled  an  or¬ 
chestra  of  some  30  musicians  and 
in  1921  it  became  Wichita  Falls’ 
first  symphony  with  a  personnel 
of  65.  The  orchestra  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  about  two  years  and  then 
died  out.  The  baton  and  cello 
bridge  used  by  Katz  are  cherished 
mementos  owned  by  one  of  the 
present  symphony  members. 

Eitel  Allen  Nelson,  composer 
and  violinst  from  Paris,  France, 
and  his  wife  came  to  Wichita 
Falls  in  the  1920’s  and  they 
too  decided  to  make  their  home 
there.  By  1929,  Mr.  Nelson  had 
formed  the  city’s  second  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  which  played  to 
capacity  houses  for  ateut  five 
years  only  to  become  a  victim 
of  the  depression. 

The  third  effort  was  made  in 
1940  under  the  direction  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Davis  and  a  Symphony 
Society  was  formed  to  give  the 
orchestra  community  backing. 
The  personnel  grew  to  a  total 
of  75  musicians,  two  thirds  of 
whom  resided  in  Wichita  Falls 
and  the  other  third  coming  in 
from  neighboring  cities.  But 
Pearl  Harbor  and  its  aftermath 
of  war  caused  the  orchestra  to 
disband  in  the  1942-43  season. 

Hardin  College,  now  Midwest¬ 
ern  University,  enjoyed  a  rapid 
growth  after  1945  a  circumstance 
which  laid  the  foundatinos  for 
the  effort  to  form  the  present 


orchestra,  but  the  events  leading 
up  to  it  actually  started  in  1940 1 
when  Frederic  Balazs,  violinist  I 
and  composer,  arrived  in  New  I 
York  City  from  Budapest. 

Young  Balazs  entered  the  U.  S.  | 
Army  and  during  his  third  year  I 
of  army  life,  stationed  at  a  large  | 
army  hospital  on  August  14,  1945 
when  Japan  surrendered,  he  spent  - 
that  night  writing  the  fourth  I 
movement  of  his  “American  I 
Symphony”,  the  first  three  move¬ 
ments  of  which  had  already  been 
written  in  his  “off-hours”.  I 

The  finale  of  the  symphony —  I 
heroic  and  triumphant  in  style —  * 
was  played  by  the  army  concert 
band  at  the  hospital  at  noon  the  I 
following  day  in  celevration  of  I 
V.  J.  Day.  I 

In  1947,  Frederic  Balazs  appear¬ 
ed  as  a  concert  artist  at  Mid-  . 
western  University,  and  people  I 
in  the  community — eager  to  have  | 
the  Wichita  Falls  Orchestra  re¬ 
activated — saw  in  him  a  possible 
conductor.  He  was  attracted  to 
the  community  and  a  two  month 
series  of  conferences  followed. 
Musician  Balazs  decided  to  throw 
his  lot  in  with  the  Wichita  Falls 
music  enthusiasts  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  city’s  fourth  or¬ 
chestra  dynasty  came  into  being 
in  January  1948  with  Frederic 
Balazs  as  conductor.  The  pre¬ 
miere  concert  was  played  in  May 
of  that  year  when  the  125  voice 
choir  of  the  North  Texas  State 
College  in  Denton  also  was 
featured. 

In  the  following  seasons,  the 
orchestra  presented  four  concerts 
annually.  It  received  another  lift 
when  Dr.  Erno  Daniel,  pianist 
from  Budapest  adopted  Wichita 
Falls  as  his  home  during  his 
year’s  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Budapest.  He  folowed  Ernst  von 
Dohnanyi  as  conductor  of  the 
piano  master  class  at  the  Con¬ 
servatory,  had  concertized  widely 
throughout  Europe  and  his  pre¬ 
sence  in  Wichita  Falls  brought 
added  stature  and  interest  to  the 
orchestra’s  work. 

Dr.  Daniel  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  symphony  in  1949 — a 
concert  which  was  a  gala  profes¬ 
sional  reunion  between  the  two 
Budapest  musicians — Daniel  and 
Balazs — who  had  worked  together 
years  before  in  Budapest  and 
were  now  investing  their  talents 
in  the  musical  life  of  Wichita 
Falls  and  the  university. 

The  orchestra  opened  its  fifth 
membership  campaign  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5th  of  this  year  with  a  goal 
of  3500  memberships  in  a  city 
of  about  50,000  population  The 
first  concert  for  the  1951-52  sea¬ 
son,  an  all  orchestral  program, 
will  be  played  on  December  3rd. 
The  concert  will  feature  works  by 
Wagner,  Beethoven,  Grofe  and 
Paul  Schwartz,  young  Ohio 
composer. 

In  January,  the  second  concert 
will  consist  entirely  of  Contem- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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I  |Gooc/  Promotion  in  the  Orchestra  World  Pays  Off! 

In  the  orchestra  world,  the  National  Convention  last  May.  Rockford  Civic  Symphony  ing  any  given  r 

I  month  of  November  traditionally  With  the  reorganization  of  the  (Jses  New  Promotion  hcaiion.  Tne 

■  and  necessarily  is  self  inventory  orchestra  came  a  new  conductor,  .  brief,  concise  £ 

I  time.  Orchestra  executive  boards  the  well  known  Donald  Vorhees  Season  ticket 


In  the  orchestra  world,  the 
month  of  November  traditionally 
and  necessarily  is  self  inventory 
time.  Orchestra  executive  boards 
are  meeting  together  in  every 
part  of  the  nation  to  study  final 
results  of  campaigns  and  draw  up 
plans  for  subsequent  action. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
those  orchestras  which  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  successful  campaign  are 
much  more  prone  to  report  their 
results  than  are  those  whose 
campaigns  have  proved  disap¬ 
pointing.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
orchestras  have  reported  that 
their  sales  and  fund  raising  efforts 
have  been  considerably  short  of 
their  goals  this  fall. 

At  the  same  time,  a  number  of 
reports  tell  of  highly  successful 
campaigns  in  which  all  tickets 
have  been  sold,  contributions 
have  exceeded  expectations  and 
the  opening  concerts  were  played 
to  overflow  audiences.  Careful 
study  of  all  of  the  reports  points 
to  one  undeniable  conclusion: 

Those  orchestras  which  de¬ 
veloped  their  campaigns  on  a  wide 
base,  which  adapted  new  ideas  to 
every  promotion  medium  avail¬ 
able  in  the  community,  which 
expanded  their  working  com¬ 
mittees  to  include  representatives 
of  every  segment  of  the  entire 
area  and  which  are  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  ways  in  which  the 
symphony  can  serve  the  com¬ 
munities —  those  orchestras  have 
come  through  with  amazingly 
successful  campaigns. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
highlights  from  some  of  these  suc¬ 
cessful  campaigns: 

Allentown  Symphony 
Season  Sold  Out 

The  Allentown  (Pa.)  Symphony 
reports  that  the  concert  hall  was 
completely  sold  out  for  the  first 
concert,  that  50  people  stood  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  concert  and  that 
there  are  500  people  on  the  wait¬ 
ing  list  for  tickets  should  any 
cancellations  be  received. 

For  the  past  several  years,  sym¬ 
phony  activities  in  Allentown, 
Bethlehem  and  Easton  have  been 
a  cooperative  venture  under  the 
name  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Sym¬ 
phony,  directed  by  Herbert  Fiss. 
Last  spring,  Allentown  decided 
it  was  ready  for  its  own  orches¬ 
tra  and  the  whole  community 
went  to  work. 

A  budget  of  $15,000  was  agreed 
upon.  The  Men’s  Committee  was 
formed  and  proceeded  to  carry 
out  its  appointed  task  of  raising 
$10,000  of  the  budget  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Women’s 
Committee  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  remaining  $5,0()0,  expect¬ 
ing  to  sell  tickets  totalling  $4,000 
and  to  raise  the  additional  $1,000 
through  a  large  scale  benefit. 

The  Women’s  Committee 
opened  its  fall  activities  at  a  tea 
at  the  home  of  the  chairman  and 
as  their  guest  speaker  presented 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Adams,  President  of 
the  Erie  Philharmonic  Women’s 
Auxiliary  who  discussed  women’s 
committee  work  at  the  League 


National  Convention  last  May. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the 
orchestra  came  a  new  conductor, 
the  well  known  Donald  Vorhees 
who  is  a  native  Allentonian.  Mr. 
Vorhees  will  conduct  the  orches¬ 
tra  throughout  its  three  concert 
season  this  year.  On  the  manage¬ 
ment  end  of  the  work,  the  orches¬ 
tra  has  the  benefit  of  the  very 
effective  services  of  Miss  Virginia 
Wartman. 

Birmingham  Symphony 
Opened  to  Overflow 
Audience 

The  Birmingham  Symphony 
moved  from  a  high  school  audi¬ 
torium  to  the  municipal  audito¬ 
rium  this  fall,  thereby  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  audience  seating 
capacity.  Even  so,  there  were  not 
enough  seats,  and  Conductor  Ar¬ 
thur  Bennett  Lipkin  reports  that 
“hundreds  were  turned  away” 
for  the  opening  concert  which 
featured  Eleanor  Steber  as  soloist 
in  several  scenes  from  “Madame 
Butterfly.” 

A  shell — a  replica  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Orchestra  shell  —  was 
constructed  during  the  summer 
for  the  orchestra’s  performances 
in  the  larger  auditorium  thereby 
giving  it  the  benefit  of  good  ac- 
coustical  facilities. 

The  opening  of  *he  Birmingham 
season  was  preceded  a  few  weeks 
by  a  dazzling  and  very  successful 
symphony  benefit  style  show,  by 
completed  plans  for  a  series  of 
four  children’s  concerts,  by  in¬ 
creased  membership  in  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  supporting  groups  among 
the  city’s  young  people  and  adults 
and  very  widespread  promotion 
and  publicity  including  use  of  the 
newspapers,  radio,  personal  con¬ 
tacts,  symphony  news  publications 
and  direct  mail  advertising. 

The  orchestra  released  an  at¬ 
tractive  purse  -  sized  brochure 
titled  “Keep  the  Scales  Balanced” 
illustrated  by  a  figure  of  a  man 
balancing  a  huge  scales  in  which 
the  loads  were  labeled  “culture” 
and  “industry”  respectively.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  page  of  copy 
is  a  provocative  question  lead¬ 
ing  the  reader  to  the  succeeding 
page:  “WHAT  of  next  season? 
WHY  have  an  orchestra?  HOW 
is  an  orchestra  run?  WHO  does 
it  depend  on?  WHERE  do  you 
come  in?  WHEN? 

Suggestions  for  ways  in  which 
Birmingham  citizens  may  help 
support  the  orchestra: 

1.  Purchase  tickets. 

2.  Straight  contribution  from 
$5.00  up. 

3.  Purchase  large  blocks  of  sea¬ 
son  tickets. 

4.  Sponsorship  of  a  special  con¬ 
cert,  series  of  concerts  or  radio 
broadcasts. 

5.  Buy  a  musician’s  “chair”  for 
the  season.  Cost  $500. 

6.  Pay  the  expense  of  one  solo¬ 
ist  ranging  from  $500  to  $3,000. 

7.  Buy  advertising  in  the  Sym¬ 
phony  program. 


Rockford  Civic  Symphony 
Uses  New  Promotion 
Devices 

The  official  stickers  indicating 
that  all  Rockford,  Illinois  automo¬ 
bile  and  truck  drivers  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  municipal  driver’s 
licenses  as  required  by  law  are 
advertisements  for  the  Rockford 
Civic  Symphony.  (See  cut). 


The  stickers  must  be  placed  on 
the  windshields  of  all  vehicles  in 
the  Rockford  area  and  non  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law  subjects  the 
drivers  to  arrest  and  fine.  The 
Symphony  derives  no  financial 
revenue  from  this  arrangement — 
the  total  amount  of  the  vehicle 
license  ($5.00)  going  to  the  city. 
However,  the  orchestra  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  tremendous  publicity  from 
the  plan.  In  the  words  of  Elmer 
F.  Xanten,  member  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  board — “It’s  a  great  pub¬ 
licity  stunt  and  could  be  copied 
by  other  symphonies.” 

The  design  for  the  sticker  is 
taken  from  the  music  shell  re¬ 
cently  constructed  in  one  of  the 
city  parks.  During  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  the  orchestra  played  a  suc¬ 
cessful  season  of  six  outdoor  con¬ 
certs  in  the  shell  with  concert 
attendance  averaging  2,500. 

The  Rockford  Symphony  pre¬ 
ceded  its  formal  season  with  a 
“Promenade  Concert” — a  colorful, 
informal  evening  of  music  cele¬ 
brating  the  orchestra’s  ninth 
birthday. 

The  fall  campaign  started  in 
September.  Details  and  attractive 
Worker’s  Kits  were  issued  to  all 
campaign  workers.  A  single  sheet, 
mimeographed  on  both  sides, 
gave  campaign  instructions,  sales 
tips,  facts  and  figures.  A  7  page 
mimeographed  booklet  was  in¬ 
dexed  under  such  headings  as 
“Patron  memberships,”  “Student 
memberships,”  etc.,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  worker  to  refer  quick¬ 
ly  to  needed  information  concern¬ 


ing  any  given  membership  classi- 
hcdiion.  Tne  iniormation  was 
brief,  concise  and  clearly  stated. 

Season  tickets  only — no  single 
admissions  were  sold.  Each  work¬ 
er’s  own  special  list  of  prospects 
was  “protected”  during  the  first 
week  of  the  campaign.  During 
that  period,  all  sales  coming  in 
from  any  source  were  credited 
to  the  worker  having  that  pros¬ 
pect  on  his  or  her  list.  After  the 
first  week,  it  was  “open  season,” 
and  workers  were  credited  with 
sales  made  regardless  of  whose 
list  the  prospect’s  name  may  have 
been  on  originally.  Sales  of  $70.00 
entitled  a  worker  to  receive  a 
sponsor  membership.  Sponsor 
members  received  one  member¬ 
ship  in  the  symphony  association 
and  a  listing  in  the  program. 

The  Rockford  Symphony  1951- 
52  concert  season  includes  seven 
concerts  with  the  following  spe¬ 
cial  presentations:  The  “Prom¬ 
enade  Concert”;  Christmas  con¬ 
cert  featuring  the  East  and  West 
High  School  Choirs;  a  concert  of 
light  classics  and  the  following 
soloists:  Alyne  Dumas  Lee,  so¬ 
prano;  Oscar  Levant,  pianist; 
Homer  and  Gloria  Garretson, 
violinst  and  pianist  from  the 
music  department  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  Teachers  Training 
Colege  at  nearby  DeKalb;  Robert 
Brereton,  pianist;  and  Irene  Glas- 
ford,  Rockford  pianist. 

Chattanooga  Philharmonic 
Ticket  Sale  $5,000 
Higher  This  Season 

The  Chattanooga  Philharmonic 
Association  is  chalking  up  a  50% 
increase  in  ticket  sales  this  sea¬ 
son  over  the  1950-51  season  in 
which  ticket  sales  grossed  $10,000. 
Early  in  October  this  year,  rev¬ 
enue  from  ticket  sales  had 
reached  $15,000  and  the  campaign 
was  not  yet  completed. 

The  Association  sponsors  and 
supports  both  the  Chattanooga 
Symphony  and  the  Chattanooga 
Civic  Chorus  and  season  tickets 
cover  a  total  of  seven  concerts 
presented  by  the  two  groups.  Both 
chorus  and  orchestra  are  under 
the  musical  direction  of  Joseph 
Hawthorne. 

Miss  Colleen  Cosgrove,  man¬ 
ager,  reports  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  as  contributing  to  this  year’s 
successful  campaign: 

1.  Extensive  pre -campaign  or¬ 
ganization  and  planning. 

2.  Hard  work  and  high  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  the  part  of  a  large 
working  organization. 

3.  Brilliant  work  by  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Symphony  Guild.  17  team 
captains  were  selected,  each  of 
whom  sup)ervised  working  teams 
of  from  10  to  15  members  of  the 
Guild. 

4.  Extensive  newspaper  and 
radio  promotion  and  publicity  in¬ 
cluding  feature  stories,  personal 
interviews  and  straight  news 
stories. 

5.  A  tour  of  12  junior  and  senior 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Fergus  Falls  Civic 
Orchestra 

Point's  Up  Value  of  Small 
City  Symphonies 

“Can  a  symphony  really  be 
formed  in  a  city  of  only  10,000 
population?”  is  a  question  asked 
of  the  League  nearly  every  day. 
The  answer — Yes  of  course  it 
can  (and  in  much  smaller  cities) 
providing  first,  that  the  talents 
and  resources  of  the  community 
are  properly  recognized  and  used; 
and  second,  that  the  orchestra 
organizers  understand  the  frame¬ 
work  within  which  their  or¬ 
chestra  is  able  to  operate  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Orchestras  in  the  smaller  cities 
have  a  vital  place  in  America’s 
musical  life.  They  make  their 
best  contribution  when  they 
proudly  gear  their  activities  to 
that  which  is  possible  and  wisely 
eschew  any  attempt  to  become 
pale  carbon  copies  of  their  big 
brothers.  The  small  city  or¬ 
chestra  need  make  no  apologies 
for  the  fact  that  it  doesn’t  possess 
a  100  piece  personnel,  a  glittering 
array  of  “name”  soloists  and 
can’t  present  a  concert  or  two 
every  week. 

These  orchestras  are  impor¬ 
tant  just  as  they  are  and  that 
importance  grows  as  they  mature 
in  musicianship  and  community 
cultural  services.  These  are  the 
orchestras  that  can  afford  to 
experiment  with  new  ideas,  new 
music  and  new  art  forms.  It 
is  in  these  groups  that  instru¬ 
mentalists,  conductors  and  un¬ 
known  soloists  are  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  lead  to  an  en¬ 
richment  of  Americ’s  national 
pool  of  musical  talent.  It  is  such 
orchestras  that  account  for  the 
addition  of  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  the  nation’s  total  audience 
for  great  music.  These  orchestras 
are  bringing  solid  reality  to 
America’s  claim  of  cultural 
growth. 

In  1947,  an  orchestra  was 
established  in  Fergus  Falls,  a 
city  of  approximately  10,000 
population  in  western  Minne¬ 
sota.  Fergus  Falls  is  fortunate 
for  it  has  a  strong  string  music 
program  in  the  schools.  As  a 
result  of  several  years  con¬ 
tinuous  string  and  orchestral 
work  among  public  school  stu¬ 
dents,  there  were  many  people 
who,  as  adults,  wanted  to  con¬ 
tinue  playing  and  listening  to 
fine  music  and  the  formation  of 
the  civic  orchestra  was  a  sort 
of  spontaneous  development. 

Frank  C.  Hedlund  'is  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  orchestra  and 
music  director  of  the  public 
schools  of  Fergus  Falls.  He  has 
been  a  music  educator  for 
nearlv  20  years  and  received 
his  BS  and  Master’s  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  community  is  proud  of 
his  work  and  grateful  for  his 
leadership. 

Responsibility  for  policies  and 
operations  of  the  Fergus  Falls 
Civic  Orchestra  is  lodged  in  a 
board  made  up  entirely  from  the 
orchestra’s  playing  personnel 
and  elected  bv  the  orchestra. 

For  the  1950-51  season,  the 


Frank  C.  Hedlund 

Conductor,  Fergus  Foils  Orchestra 


orchestra  required  an  operating 
fund  of  $500.00  which  was 
raised  through  voluntary  col¬ 
lections  at  concerts  and  com¬ 
munity  contributions.  The  fund 
raising  drive  was  endorsed  by 
the  city’s  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  Civic  and  Commerce  Associ¬ 
ations.  Contributors  were  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  some  forty  business 
houses  including  retail  stores, 
legal  firms,  bakeries,  newspapers, 
banks,  a  hatchery,  lumber  busi¬ 
nesses,  radio  stations,  automo¬ 
bile  firms,  printing  companies, 
cafes,  dairies  and  the  Sons  of 
Norway. 

The  orchestra  personnel  num¬ 
bered  45  to  50  persons  and  in¬ 
cluded  strings,  flutes,  clarinets, 
bassoon,  trumpets,  trombones, 
horns,  percussion  and  piano. 
Orchestra  members  and  the  con¬ 
ductor  contributed  their  services. 
Concerts  were  presented  on 
Simday  afternoons  or  evenings 
at  the  high  school — free  to  the 
public. 

To  date,  all  soloists  for  the 
orchestra  have  been  drawn  from 
present  or  former  citizens  of 
Fergus  Falls  and  neighboring 
communities.  In  one  concert  last 
year,  Kenneth  Davenport  a 
member  of  the  string  bass  section 
of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Fergus 
Falls  High  School  was  presented 
as  soloist  in  his  own  Concerto 
for  Bass  and  Orchestra. 

The  following  program  was 
played  by  the  Fergus  Falls 
Orchestra  in  the  1951  spring 
concert:  Handel,  “Allegro  from 
Water  Music  Suite”;  Mozart, 
“Concerto  No.  26  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra”;  Humperdinck, 
“Witch’s  Ride  from  Hansel  and 
Gretel”,  Miller,  “K  e  n  t  u  c  k  y 
Mountain  I^nce”;  Strauss, 
“Melodies  from  Rosenkavalier” 
and  Rossini,  “Overture  to  Semi- 
ramide”. 


Public  Libraries  may  now  ob¬ 
tain  Library  Memberships  in  the 
League  entitling  them  to  receive 
all  League  releases.  Library 
Membership  dues  are  $5.00  per 
year. 


League  Library  News 


r 


To  the  Clintonville  (Wis.)  Civic  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Oscar  Hoh  goes  the  honor  of  being  the  first  orchestra  to  use  the  Will 
H.  Bryant  Memorial  Music  Library.  G,  D.  Simonds,  President  of  the  - 
orchestra  (cellist  and  librarian,  as  well)  ordered  Rossini’s  “Overture  I 
to  the  Barber  of  Seville’  explaining  the  way  that  orchestra  plans  to  I 
make  extensive  use  of  the  newly  established  League  library  services. 

“As  you  know,”  stated  Mr.  Simonds,  “our  orchestra  operates  entirely 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  and  we  find  our  musicians  enjoy  doing  a  lot  of  I 
sight  reading.  We  would  like  to  order  considerable  music  for  rehear-  I 
sal  purposes — keep  it  about  a  month,  send  it  back  and  then  when  we 
set  up  our  programs,  again  borrow  the  music  which  we  intend  to  use 
for  concerts.”  a 

Mr.  Simonds  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  library  is  I 
available  for  this  plan.  Of  course  it  is!  It  was  Will  H.  Bryant’s  wish  ■ 
that  the  library  be  made  available  for  the  widest  possible  use  by  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  for  sightreading,  study  and  concert  performances. 
League  member  orchestras  are  urged  to  feel  completely  free  to  call  I 
on  it  at  any  and  all  times.  | 

New  Music  Received 

Orchestrations  are  now  complete  for  the  following  works  listed  as 
“incomplete”  in  the  recent  catalog  sent  out  to  all  League  members:  I 

Glinka,  Life  for  the  Czar  Overture — Mising  parts  contributed  by  | 
H.  T.  FitzSimons  Music  Publishing  Company. 

Granados,  Intermezzo  from  “Goyescas” 

Ippolitow-Iwanow,  Caucasian  Sketches — Cortege  du  Serdare. 

Sibelius,  Finlandia. 

Mr.  Harrie  W.  Johnston,  conductor  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Symphony  has  graciously  offered  the  use  of  his  privately  owned  score 
and  orchestration  for  the  Rachmaninoff  Piano  Concerto  No.  1. 

Christakis  Modinos,  Composer-conductor  of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 
Symphony  has  given  three  of  his  compositions  for  violin  and  piano 
to  the  library. 

Contemporary  Works 

Twelve  works  composed  by  League  member  composers  have  been 
placed  in  the  Library  for  use  by  League  member  orchestras.  Several 
of  these  works  have  been  performed  by  some  of  the  major  symphonies. 


Cat. 

So.  Composer 


Title 


Instrumentation 


X-l  Bahnson,  Agnuw  H.,  Jr. 
Pres.  Winston-Salem  Sym. 
Business  inan-comi>oser 


Sonnet  5?14  for  vcK'ii',  piano 
Elizaln^h  Barret  Browning’s 
Sonnet  has  been  placed  in 
musical  form  in  this  work. 


Piano 

Voice 


I 


\-2  Love,  John  Wheatley,  Jr. 

ver 


BfKird  mem!>er.  Mount 
non  (\.  Y. )  Symphony 
Business  man-<’omi>oser 


Spring  Fantasy 
Timing:  6*2 


Score 

StniiKs 

Woods:  1,2,  2,  2 
Brass:  3,  1,0,  0 
Tymp 

Tri,  cyni,  slock 
Harp 


X-3  I.ove,  lolin  Wheatley,  Jr. 


Symphonic  Variations  on  a  Folk 
Tune.  Timing:  20  minutes 


Score 

Strings 

Woods:  3,  3,  3,  2 
Brass:  4,  3,  3,  1 
Tymp. 

Drums,  tri,  xylo. 

glock 

Harp. 


A  work  in  4  movements  based  on  the  folk  time 
Old  Grey  Goose  is  Dead" 

X-4  Wirth,  Carl  Anton  Con¬ 
ductor;  Twin  City  Sym. 

M  us  ician-conductor- 
composer 


“Go,  Tell  Aunt  Rhoady  Her 


Come  Another  Spring. 


Poem  for 
Baritone  Voice  and  Orchestra 
Timing:  8  minutes. 


Score 

Strings 

Woods:  2,  2,  2,  2 
Brass:  4,  2,  3,  1 
Tymp. 


X-5  Wirth,  Carl  .Anton 


Elegy  on  an  Appalachian  Folk 
Song.  Timing:  7  minutes. 


Score,  Strings 
Woods:  2,  2,  2,2 
Brass:  4,  2,  3,  1 
Tymp. 

Perc:  1 


X-6  Wirth,  Carl  Anton 


Here  and  Now,  Love  for 
medium  voice  and  strings. 
Timing:  5  minutes. 


Score 
Strings 
Sole  voice 


X-7  Wirth,  Carl  Anton 

Prelude:  Sleep  Hollow. 
The  Theme:  Introducing 
Ichabod.  Episode  I:  In 
the  Schoolroom.  Episode 
II:  The  Village  Cnoir. 
Interlude:  Katrina.  Epi¬ 
sode  HI:  Van  Tassel’s 
Party.  Episode  IV:  Ride 
of  the  Headless  Horseman 
X-8  Wirth,  Carl  Anton 


Ichabod  Crane  Suite 

Timing:  12  minutes. 


Score 

Strings 

Woods:  3,  2,3,2 
Brass:  4,3,3,! 
Tymp. 

Perc:  2 


X-9  Wirth,  Carl  Anton 


Portals  A  Prelude  for  Strings. 

Tuning:  5  minutes. 
Rhapsody  for  Piano  and  Orch. 
Timing:  10  minutes. 


Mr.  Love  explains  that  one  .April  illuming  he  was  awakened  “by  a  Uttle  prima  Tl 
donna  of  a  bird.  At  the  same  time  an  early  morning  piano  student  was  practising 
the  Bach  Two  Part  Invention  in  F— a  friendly  little  colloquy  which  1  attempted  to 
recapture  in  music.” 


Score 

Strings 

Score 

Strings 

Woods:  2.  2,  2,  2 
Brass:  4,  3,  3,  1 
Tymp. 

Perc.  1 
Solo  Piano 


i 

I 
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Scandinavian  Symphony  Combines  Music,  Fun,  Travel 


Are  you  of  Scandinavian  ex¬ 
traction?  Do  you  play  a  sym¬ 
phonic  instrument  well?  Do  you 
live  in  Detroit?  Can  you  take 
time  off  from  your  regular  job 
for  occasional  foreign  tours?  If 
so,  then  you  might  apply  for 
membership  in  the  Scandinavian 
Symphony  of  Detroit  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  president,  Kai 
Rasmussen  is  “a  national  group 
organized  in  1930  to  promote 
Scandinavian  music  and  artists  in 
this  county”.  The  symphony 
operates  on  a  community  orches¬ 
tra  basis,  is  a  recognized  musical 
force  in  the  Detroit  area  and  two 
years  ago  carried  a  bit  of  America 
to  Denmark  Norway  and  Sweden 
in  an  amazingly  successful  Scan¬ 
dinavian  tour  which  included  33 
concerts  in  30  days.  Victor  Kolar 
is  the  conductor  for  the  current 
season. 

“The  orchestra  began  modestly 
with  a  group  of  35  amateurs  in 
1930.  The  nucleus  was  composed 
of  a  group,  principally  Danes, 
who  had  played  together  at  vari¬ 
ous  affairs,  including  appearances 
at  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church. 
Out  of  that  group  of  charter 
members,  six  are  still  actively 
connected  with  the  orchestra — in¬ 
cluding  Chris  Marck,  principal  of 
the  bass  viol  section.  Marck  did 
not  always  play  bass.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  men  in  the  founding 
group  who  had  a  car  big  enough 
to  hold  a  bass  viol,  so  he  was 
delegated  to  switch  from  violin 
to  bass.  Somebody  had  to  play 
bass  and  also  have  the  facilities 
to  cart  it  around!  Also,  it  was 
in  those  days  that  each  musician 
paid  10c  a  week  into  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  music  fund. 

“The  group  held  together;  it 
was  fine  recreation.  During  the 
depression  years  it  was  inexpen¬ 
sive  fun.  The  wives  got  together 
and  served  sandwiches  and  cof¬ 
fee  after  the  concerts.  They 
danced.  And  the  organization 
grew  because  it  had  good  leader¬ 
ship  from  the  start.  Men  like 
Erwin  Mersch  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony,  All  Green,  long  time 
musical  director  of  Keith’s 
Vaudeville  Temple  and  Herbert 
Straub,  who  organized  the  Buffalo 
Civic  Symphony,  helped.  It  was 
under  Straub’s  musical  leadership 
that  the  orchestra  began  to 
emerge  in  strength  and  profes¬ 
sional  quality.  For  over  five  years 
he  drilled  the  musicians  and  un¬ 
der  his  guidance,  the  concerts 
began  attracting  audiences  of 
from  400  to  600  persons. 

“Then  the  orchestra  began  ac¬ 
quiring  confidence.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Kai  Rasmussen,  its 
president,  they  aimed  at  bigger 
things,  higher  goals,  better  music. 
They  would  bring  to  Detroit  no 
one  less  than  Lauritz  Melchoir. 
They  would  move  their  concerts 
downtown  to  the  Scottish  Rite 
Cathedral  of  the  Masonic  Temple 
which  accommodated  1500  per¬ 
sons.  They  would  do  many  things 
to  make  Detroit  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  They  did! 


“But  in  the  midst  of  their  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  Melchoir  concert, 
their  beloved  Herb  Straub  died 
two  weeks  before  the  concert. 
But  they  must  carry  through  and 
they  must  find  someone  of  capa¬ 
ble  leadership  to  take  over  the 
orchestra.  They  went  to  Eduard 
Werner.  Everyone  in  Detroit 
knew  about  Ed  Werner  —  that 
handsome,  fiery  Viennese  who 
had  come  to  Detroit  to  conduct 
one  of  the  major  theater  orches¬ 
tras  before  the  advent  of  talking 
pictures.  It  was  he  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  bringing  together  one 
hundred  of  the  top  musicians  in 
Detroit’s  chain  of  movie  palaces 
to  form  a  great  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  to  present  what  amounted  to 
a  free  concert  every  Sunday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  opening  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Theater.  You  bought  a  ticket 
to  the  movie,  came  in  an  hour 
early  and  listened  to  Eduard 
Werner’s  Symphony  Orchestra.  It 
was  great  entertainment,  great 
music  with  a  master  showman 
on  the  podium. 

“Then  came  talking  pictures. 
Suddenly  the  great  movie  palace 
orchestras  disappeared  and  Ed¬ 
uard  Werner,  like  many  others, 
turned  to  other  fields.  He  went 
to  Law  School  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  but  kept  his  finger  in 
music.  Werner  agreed  to  conduct 
the  Scandinavian  Symphoy  in 
the  Melchoir  concert  and  re¬ 
mained  to  conduct  many  others 
— including  the  entire  Scandina¬ 
vian  tour. 

“Many  things  have  happened 
during  the  years.  There  was  the 
benefit  concert  for  Finnish  Relief 
— attended  by  3,000  people — and 
a  hold-up  man  stole  the  entire 
receipts.  And  there  was  the  Jan¬ 
uary  night  a  year  or  two  ago 
when  that  young  cellist  Erling 
Bengtsson,  the  Danish  boy,  made 
his  debut  with  the  orchestra  and 
his  first  appearance  in  a  dress 
suit.  There  were  the  nights  when 
Solveig  Lunde,  Grant  Johannesen, 
Everett  Fitzberg  and  many  others 
appeared  with  the  orchestra. 

“Some  of  these  young  people 
were  making  their  debuts — get¬ 
ting  their  first  taste  of  appearing 
with  the  orchestra,  and  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  young  artists  is  now  a 
deliberate  and  definite  policy. 
Thus  the  orchestra  provides  a 
convenient  stepping  stone  toward 
the  day  when  these  yovmg  people 
may  become  more  widely  known 
nationally. 

“In  the  same  vein,  the  orchestra 
also  has  a  policy  of  playing  some 
new  music  at  each  concert  which 
has  never  been  performed  before 
in  Detroit  or  in  America.  Much 
of  this  music  is  by  composers,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Scandinavian  coimtries. 

“At  intermission  time  the  or¬ 
chestra  members  come  out  and 
mingle  with  the  crowds  in  the 
lobby,  meet  their  friends  and  get 
their  comments.  And  after  the 
concert,  nobody  goes  home!  That 
is,  not  until  one  o’clock  of  Simday 
morning.  ’That  was  something 
they  learned  in  the  early  days 


of  the  orchestra.  Sandwiches  and 
coffee  with  music  and  dancing 
after  the  concert  boosted  attend¬ 
ance.  made  a  social  evening  of  the 
affair  and  everyone  got  acquaint¬ 
ed  and  had  a  good  time.  No  longer 
do  the  wives  make  the  sandwiches 
and  coffee.  The  Masonic  Temple 
Catering  Service  handles  refresh¬ 
ments,  a  professional  dance  or¬ 
chestra  provides  the  dance  music 
in  an  adjoining  ball  room,  while 
a  group  of  musicians  get  together 
and  provide  light  opera  music  for 
the  coffee  drinkers  in  the  dining 
hall.  Literally  a  three  ring  circus 
with  the  star  act  having  already 
taken  place  in  the  concert  hall. 
And  everybody  loves  it! 

“Care  is  taken  to  see  that  the 
different  nationality  groups  get 
about  an  even  break  in  soloists  or 
special  features.  The  Swedes  got 
Sven  Olof  Sandberg,  the  Danes 
got  Edith  Oldrup,  the  Norwegians 
had  Solveig  Lunde  and  the  Fin¬ 
nish  group  had  Kerttu  Wanne, 
each  of  which  brought  out  its  spe¬ 
cial  contingent  of  supporters. 

“The  orchestra  has  an  active, 
hard-working  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  over  100  women  which 
spearheads  the  publicity  and 
membership  drives.  There  is  not 
much  worry  about  finances  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  foreign  tours,  the 
orchestra  expenses  are  not  great 
for  the  musicians  receive  no  pay 
for  their  services.  A  music  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  playing  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  conductor  plan  each 
program  in  detail  which  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
They  don’t  tackle  too  many  full 
symphonies,  but  when  they  do 
they  don’t  play  the  old  standbys 
that  are  in  the  repertoire  of  every 
other  symphony  orchestra.  Per¬ 
haps  they’ll  do  a  popular  move¬ 
ment  or  two,  but  basically  they 
play  the  things  they  like,  new 
works,  some  old  favorites,  mod¬ 
ern  arrangements  of  familiar 
melodies,  things  not  frequently 
heard  such  as  Victor  Herbert’s 
Irish  Rhapsody,  for  instance,  and 
new  music  by  Scandinavian  com¬ 
posers  never  heard  before  in  this 
country.” 

“One  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  success  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  is  to  be  found  in  its  president, 
Kai  Rasmussen, — a  violinist,  a 
thoroughly  practical  idealist  who, 
in  private  life,  is  a  successful 
manufacturer  of  carved  furniture 
specializing  in  church  furniture. 
This  is  a  long  way  from  where  he 
started,  as  an  explorer  in  Green¬ 
land  for  the  Danish  government. 
To  Rasmussen  goes  the  credit  of 
making  the  dream  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  tour  a  reality.  Described 
as  a  “homecoming  tour”,  the  ven¬ 
ture  marked  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Scandinavian  Orchestra, 
and  Rasmussen  flew  to  Europe  in 
1949  to  make  preliminary  plans. 
Many  of  the  orchestra  members 
pledged  to  substantially  finance 
their  own  trips  to  Scandinavia 
and  the  Symphony  society  and 
Women’s  Committee  raised  the 
additional  funds  needed.  The  en¬ 


tire  orchestra  flew  to  Scandinavia 
and  all  profits  from  the  tour  were 
left  in  Scandinavia  and  used  to 
.send  music  students  to  America 
on  scholarships  under  the  “Stu¬ 
dent  Exchange  Plan”  now  in 
operation  by  the  American-Scan- 
dinavian  Foundation. 

Four  concerts  were  prepared 
for  the  tour  from  works  by  Ru- 
sager,  Grieg,  Griffes,  Gould,  Ber¬ 
lioz,  Bach,  Alfven,  Saverud,  Niel¬ 
sen  Sjoberg,  Sibelius,  Larsson, 
Cowell,  Paulsen,  Sandby,  Hanson, 
Tschaikowsky,  Listz,  Bush  and 
Grofe.  Daily  concerts  were  played 
from  April  11  to  May  17,  when 
the  Scandinavian  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety  members  returned  home  to 
their  usual  work-a-day  jobs  with 
full  knowledge  that  they  had 
made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Scandinavia  and  their 
own  America. 

Concerts  For 
Young  People 

Community  orchestras  through¬ 
out  the  nation  are  expanding  their 
programs  for  the  youth  of  their 
communities.  Many  of  the  or¬ 
chestras  are  presenting  free  con¬ 
certs  in  the  schools  with  expenses 
carried  by  public  funds,  individ¬ 
ual  or  business  sponsors.  Other 
symphony  groups  are  continuing 
with  policies  of  charging  nominal 
admissions  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  wise  and  proper  for  young 
young  people  to  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  fact  that  music  costs 
money — and  being  a  thing  of 
value — merits  financial  suport. 

The  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Sym¬ 
phony  will  play  nine  free  youth 
concerts — all  to  be  presented  in 
public  school  auditoriums  includ¬ 
ing  elementary,  junior  highs  and 
high  schools.  'The  Youth  Concert 
Season  will  be  climaxed  by  an  all 
city  music  festival  presented  by 
the  symphony  in  early  May.  Costs 
of  the  concerts  are  paid  from  the 
revenue  derived  by  the  Sioux 
City  Symphony  from  the  Vs  mill 
municipal  tax  levied  specifically 
for  support  of  the  city’s  orchestra. 

The  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
will  play  a  series  of  free  concerts 
in  schools  in  several  Rhode  Island 
cities.  The  concerts  are  financed 
through  state  funds  appropriated 
for  this  specific  purpose. 

The  Birmingham  Symphony 
will  play  four  children’s  concerts. 
Booklets  giving  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  orchestra  and  the 
programs  are  sold  for  $1.00  each 
and  serve  also  as  admission  forms, 
thereby  bringing  costs  to  25c  per 
child  per  concert. 

Most  of  the  student  concerts  are 
scheduled  for  regular  in-school 
hours  though  some  are  played  on 
Saturdays  and  the  Norwalk  Fam¬ 
ily  Concerts  are  presented  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  If  admission 
charges  are  made  to  youth  con¬ 
certs  usually  they  range  between 
25c  and  35c  per  child. 
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Memorandums 
Available  fro  League 
Members 

The  following  memorandums 
have  been  released  to  League 
members  during  the  last  year. 
Additional  copies  are  available  to 
members  upon  request: 

No.  1.  Women’s  Committee  Or¬ 
ganization  Chart  of  the  Tampa 
Symphony. 

No.  2.  Report  on  Professional 
Fund  Raising  Services. 

No.  3.  Tax  Funds  for  support  of 
Symphony  Orchestras. 

No.  4.  Review  of  1951  national 
convention  plans. 

No.  5.  League  Talent  Pool. 

No.  6.  Music  Library  of  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Barron. 

No.  7.  Listing  of  new  officers. 

No.  8.  Reprint  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  report  of  the  national  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Waukesha  (Wis.) 
Symphony.  (Ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion). 

No.  9.  National  Periodical  Pub¬ 
licity  Leads. 

No.  10.  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fund. 

No.  11.  Will  H.  Bryant  Mem¬ 
orial  Music  Library  and  Catalog. 

No.  12.  Listing  of  works  played 
during  1950-51  by  60  orchestras. 
(Ready  for  distribution). 


New  Renfral  Cafralag 

Music  Publishers  Holding  Cor¬ 
poration  is  distributing  through 
the  League  Mailing  Service  a  new 
catalog  of  major  orchestral  works 
available  on  a  rental  basis. 

The  catalog,  published  in  a 
handy  size  (3"  x  9"),  includes 
complete  instrumentation  code, 
timing  and  brief  notes  on  each 
work.  Concertos  and  shorter 
works  for  solo  instruments  with 
orchestra,  suites  and  symphonies 
of  many  contemporary  composers 
are  included.  Listings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  by  title  and 
include  some  of  the  outstanding 
music  composed  originally  for 
the  films. 

Among  the  composers  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  catalog  are  Robert 
Russell  Bennett,  Leonard  Bern¬ 
stein,  Eric  De  Lamarter,  George 
Gershwin,  Vittorio  Giannini,  Ra- 
dames  Gnatali,  Howard  Hanson, 
Erich  Wolfgang  Komgold,  Peter 
Mennin,  Cole  Porter,  Hans  Spi- 
alek,  William  Grant  Still  and 
Gregory  Stone. 

Any  orchestra,  conductor  or 
music  department  not  receiving 
a  copy  shortly  may  obtain  one 
by  writing  to  the  League  office 
or  Music  Publishers  Holding 
Corporation,  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  New  York. 


Correction  Department 

In  the  September  issue  of  the 
News  Letter,  it  was  erroneously 
stated  that  Nicholas  Gabor  was  a 
former  member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony.  Mr.  Gabor  is  a  present 
member  of  the  Symphony  and  is 
on  leave  of  absence  during  his 
convalescence. 


League  Member  Orchesfrra's  Cancerfr  Calendar, 
Ocfraber-Navember-December,  1951 

NOTE:  This  listinK  includes  concerts  of  only  those  orchestras  having  filed  schedules  with  the  League  office. 

Date  Orchestra  Conductor  Soloist  Time 


October 

2  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  (Ind.) 

12  Sioux  City  Symphony— ( la. ) 

12  Khmle  Island  Philharmonic 


14  Honolulu  Symphony 

15  Flint  Symphon>  Orchestra  (Mich.) 

16-17  Erie  Philhannonic  (Pa.) 

1 8  Springfield  Symphony  ( Mo. )  Concert 
for  Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers 
AssiK'iation 

18  Town  of  Bahylon  Symphony  (\.  Y. ) 


18  Sioux  City  Symphony  (la.) 

21  Sioux  City  Symphony 

22  Springfield  (Mass.)  Symphony 

22-2.3  Wichita  Symphony  ( Kan. ) 

22  Twin  City  Symphony  (Mich.) 

22  Lafayette  Symphony  ( Ind. ) 

22  Charleston  Symphony  ( W.  Va. ) 

2.3  Waukesha  Symphony  ( Wis. ) 

2.3  ‘National  Sympirony  (Wash.  D.  C.) 

24  HartfonI  Symphony 

24  Oak  Ridge  Symphony  (Term.) 

28  Dow  Symphony  (  Mich ) . 

28  Allentown  Symphony  (Pa.) 

28  Rockford  Civic  Symphony  (111.) 

28-29  Charhitte  Symphony  (N.C.) 

29  Baton  Rouge  S\  inphony  (  La. ) 

30  Birmitrgham  Symphony  (Ala.) 

30  Springfield  Symimony  ( Mo. ) 

.30  llonoinhi  Symphony 

31  ‘Xational  Symphony  (Wash.  D.  C.) 
XovemiH'f 

1  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

2  Honolulu  Symphony 

2  “Minneapolis  Symphony 

.3  Scandinavian  Syntphony  (Detroit) 

.3  Baton  Rouge  Symphony  ( La. ) 

1  Fort  Wayne  Philhannonic  (Ind.) 

4  Pasadena  Cisic  Symphony  (Cal.) 

4  Springfield  Symphony  ( Ohio ) 

4  Norwalk  Symphony  { Conn. ) 

4  Rhode  Island  Philhannonic 

.5  RhrKlc  Island  Philharmonic 

6  RIkhIc  Island  Philharmonic 

8  Rhode  Island  Philhannonic 

6  k'ort  Wayne  Philharmonic  (Ind.) 

6-  7  Eric  Philharmonic  (Pa.) 

7  “Natiorral  Symphony  (Wash.  D.  C.) 

7  Lotrisville  Philhannonic  (Ky.) 

7  Chattart(K>ga  Symphony  (Terrrr.) 

7  Tampa  Symphony  (Fla.) 

8  Lotrisville  Philharmottic 

8  Sioux  City  Sytttphotty  (la.) 

9  “Minneaiiolis  Symphony 

lU  Baton  Rortgc  Symphony  (La.) 

12  Dow  Symphony  (Mich.) 

13  Honoinht  Symphony 

14  “Natiirnal  Symphotty 

1.5  Sioux  City  Symphony 

16  Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 

16  “Minneapolis  Symphony 

17  Baton  Rortge  Symphony 

18  Sioux  City  Symphony 

18  Pasadena  Civic  Symphony 

15  Honoltiltt  Symphony 

19  Baton  Rouge  Symphony 

19  Wichita  Symphotty 

19  Springfield  Symphony  (Mass.) 

19  .Soirth  Carolina  Philharmonic 

19  Watertown  Symphony  (N.  Y.) 

19  Chattanimga  Symphony 

20  Montgomery  Symphony  (Ala.) 

20  Oak  Ridge  Syntphony 

20  RIukIc  Islattd  Philhannoitic 

20  Hoitohtht  Symphony 

25  North  Side  Symphotty  (Chicago) 

25  Charleston  Syntphony  (W.  Va.) 

26  “Mittttea|tolis  Symphony 

27  C:harleston  Symphony  ( VV’.  \'a. ) 

28  Hartford  Syntphony 

28  “National  Symphotty  (Wash.  D.  C.) 
28  Birmiiigham  Symiihony 

28  RhiKle  Island  Philharmottic 

29  St  laiitis  Philhannonic 

31  “Miiitiea|tolis  Symphony 

December 

2  Western  Reserve  University  Orch. 


Igor  Bttketoff 
Leo  Kiiciitski 
Francis  Madeira 


Ceorge  Barati 
Raymond  Gerkowski 
Fritz  Mahler 
David  BImnenthal 


“Thurston  Johnson,  violin 

“Winifred  Winegrad,  cello  8:30 

Youth  Concert 

Concert  Sixmsored  hy  Music  Per¬ 
formance  Tntst  Fund  &  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal 

“Dr.  Mark  W.  Bills,  haritonc  8:30 

All  orchesttal  Night 

“Wilfred  Adler  Night 


Christtts  X'rionides 


Leo  Kiiciitski 
Leo  Kiiciitski 
Alexattder  Leslie 
James  Rohertsoit 
Carl  Anton  Wirth 
Thomas  E.  Wilson 
Antonio  MiKlarcIli 
Milton  Welter 
Howard  Mitchell 
Moshe  Paranov  & 

George  Heck 
Waldo  Cohn, 

Datid  \’an  Vactor.  guest 
Wilford  Crawford 
Donald  Vorheos 
Arthur  Zack 
James  Christian  Pfohl 
Emile  Cooix'r 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
David  Blnmenthal 
George  Barati 
Howard  Mitchell 


Composer,  Andreas  Nezeritis 
Soloists,  Joseph  Rezits,  pianist 
Melvin  Stecher,  pianist 
Youth  concert 

Gladys  Sw.irthout,  mezzo  sop.  4:00 

Tossy  Spivakovsky,  violin  8:, 30 

Eugene  Conley,  tenor 

Aeolian  Trio  of  DePaiiw  Unix.  8:00 

All  orchestral 

Gregor  Piatigorsky 


William  Starr,  Violin 

Concert  at  Devkerville  4:00 

Michael  Rahin,  violin  Afternoon 

Alyne  Dumas  Lee,  soprano  3:1.5 

Gina  Bachaner,  piano 

All  orchestral 

Eleanor  .Steher,  soprano 

Nicole  Henriot  Night 

William  Kaix-ll,  piano 


Francis  Madeira 

George  Barati 
Antal  Dorati 
Victor  Kolar 
Entile  CitoixT 

Richard  Lert 
Evait  Whallon 
Quinto  Maganini 
Francis  M:tdeira 

Fr.ancis  M.tdeira 

Francis  Madeira 

Francis  Madeira 

Igor  Biiketoff 
Fritz  Mahler 
Howartl  Mitchell 
Robert  Whitney 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Lyman  Wiltse 
Robert  Whitnes 
Leo  Kucinski 
Antal  Dorati 
Emile  Coojter 
Wilford  Crawford 
George  Barati 
Howard  Mitchell 
Leo  Kucin.ski 
Evan  Whallon 
Antal  Dorati 
Entile  Cooper 
Leo  Kucinski 
Richard  Lert 
George  Barati 
Emile  Cooiter 
James  Robertson 
Alexander  Leslie 

J.  Alhert  Fracht 
Christakis  Mixlinos 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Edgar  Glyde 
Waldo  Cohn 

Francis  Madeira 
George  Barati 
Milton  Preeves 
Antonio  Mixlarelli 
Antal  Dorati 
Antonio  Modarelli 
Moshe  Paranov  George 
Howard  Mitchell 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Francis  Madeira 
Russell  Gerhart 
Antal  Dorati 


Hortense  Monath.  piano,  concerl 
in  New  port 


8:30 


Norwegian  Male  Chorus  of  Chicago  Night 

Free  youth  concert  Afternoon 

String  (iiiartet  concert 

Camilla  Wicks,  violin  8:1.5 

Byron  Janis,  piano  8:15 

Family  aiul  children’s  concert  .Afternoon 

Hortense  Monath,  piaito,  concert 
in  W’oonsocket 

Hortense  Monath,  piano,  concert 
in  W€*sti‘rly 

Hortense  Monath,  piano,  concert 
in  Pawtucket 

Hortense  Monath,  piano,  concert 
in  Providence 


Eunice*  Podis,  piano 

Nan  Merriman,  mezzo  soprano 
.4nia  Dorfinaniiv  piano 

Patrice  Nfiinst*!,  soprano 

Sascha  Gorodnitski,  piano 

Youth  concert 

8:30 

Night 

Night 

Night 

Afternoon 

Free  youth  concert 
•Ruth  Freeman,  flutist 

.Afternoon 

8:15 

Youth  concert 

Pair  children’s  concerts 

Free  youth  concert 

Ossy  Renardy,  violin 

Richard  Hale,  Narrator 

.Afternoon 

4:00 

Claramae  Turner,  contralto 
Leonard  Rose,  cello 

Pair— Children’s  Concerts 

10:30  A.  M. 
Caroline  Powell,  piano 

Miltiades  Siadimas,  violinist 
Josephine  Hawthorne,  violist 

1:30  P.  M. 

(Michael  Mann,  violinist 

Yaltah  Menuhin,  piano 

School  Cont'ert  in  Warnm 

.Aftern<Mm 

All  orchestral 

Stuart  Fastofsky,  violin 

8:30 

Concert  in  Montgomerv 

Heck  8:30 

Jorge  Bolet,  piano 
All  orchestral 

School  concert  in  Cranston  .Afternoon 

Mary  Maddox,  soprano 


Ezra  Schabas 


2  Handel  Society  Symphony  of  Dartmouth  A.  Kunrad  Kvam 
College 

2  Clintonville  Civic  Orchestra  (Wis.)  Oscar  Hoh 

2  RIukIc  Island  Philharmonic  Francis  Madeira 


2 


3 

4 

3-  4 

4-  5 


Chattanooga  Symphony 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony  (Tex.) 
Bellingham  College— Covic  Orch. 
Charlotte  Symphony 
Erie  Philharmonic 


hrseph  Hawthorne 
F recleric  Balazs 
(Wash.)  Frank  D’Andrea 

James  Christian  Pfohl 
Fritz  Mahler 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Childrcm’s  Concert  in  Provi¬ 
dence  .Afternoon 

“Messiah”  with  civic  chorus 
All  orchestral 

Fredell  lack,  violin  Night 

Andrew  White,  baritone 
All  orchestral 
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GOOD  PROMOTIONS — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
high  schools  and  all  local  private 
schools  by  representatives  of  the 
symphony  association  who  pre¬ 
sented  a  comedy  skit  to  interest 
students  in  buying  season  tickets. 
(Price  for  students  —  $3.60  for 
seven  concerts.) 

6.  Ticket  booths  in  hotels  and 
department  stores. 

7.  Philharmonic  Association 
brochures  sent  out  to  all  known 
musically  minded  persons  within 
a  radius  of  65  miles  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

Best  Informed  Symphony 
Boards 

Add  to  the  list — the  Rocker- 
ford  (Ill.)  Civic  Symphony  Board 
which  has  arranged  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  to  regularly  receive  copies 
of  the  League  News  Letter. 
Boards  previously  on  the  roster: 
Wichita  Symphony,  Kalamazoo 
Symphony,  Quincy  Little  Sym¬ 
phony,  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic. 

I  _ _ 

Louisville  Philharmonic 
Has  Sole  Increase 

Louisville  Philharmonic  1951-52 
season  ticket  sale  was  sponsored 
by  the  Louisville  Council  of  Par¬ 
ent  Teacher  Associations.  This 
year’s  sales  have  outdistanced  the 
1950-51  sales  according  to  W.  R. 
Dunton  III,  the  orchestra’s  new 
manager.  Mr.  Dunton  went  to 
Louisville  a  couple  of  years  ago 
as  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
then  newly  established  Louisville 
Fund  which  coordinates  the  fund 
raising  efforts  and  activities  of 
14  Louisville  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions.  He  now  serves  as  execu¬ 
tive  of  both  groups. 


Norwalk  Symphony  Uses 
Instrument  Display  and 
Symphony  Booklets 

As  a  promotion  project  carry¬ 
ing  educational  values,  the  Nor¬ 


walk  Symphony  publicised  the 
opening  of  the  fall  campaign  with 
a  display  of  musical  instruments 
and  rare  manuscripts.  The  dis¬ 
play,  placed  in  two  different  de¬ 
partment  store  windows  and  the 
Darien  Library  for  one  week  each, 
provoked  wide  attention  to  the 
Symphony. 

The  orchestra  is  issuing  a  book¬ 
let  giving  full  program  listings 
and  soloist  information  for  the 
1951-52  season,  historical  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  orchestra  and 
illustrating  its  work  from  public¬ 
ity  and  activity  pictures  from 
previous  years. 

Springfield  Symphony 
Adopts  Unique  Brochure 
And  News  Sheet 

The  front  page  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Symphony’s  1951-52 
brochure  is  produced  in  life  size 
on  page  1  of  this  issue  of  the 
News  Letter.  The  size  was  select¬ 
ed  because  of  its  ease  of  handling 
and  the  hope  that  it  would  re¬ 
main  in  women’s  handbags  and 
men’s  pockets  for  quick  reference 
throughout  the  season. 

The  cover  design,  which  will 
be  used  in  a  larger  size  on  this 
year’s  concert  programs,  was 
adopted  from  a  booklet  of  the 
Belgian  Junior  Music  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Brussels  and  has  elicited 
wide  interest  and  comment  in 
Springfield. 

Page  2  of  the  brochure  carries  a 
picture  of  the  orchestra’s  new 
conductor,  Evan  Whallon  and 
page  3  gives  a  summary  of  Mr. 
Whallon’s  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Pages  four  and  five  list 
the  complete  programs  for  the 
subscription  season  concerts, 
dates  of  childrens  concerts  and 
other  special  engagements.  Pages 
6  and  7  carry  news  of  the  soloists 
and  the  back  page  is  reserved  for 
ticket  information. 

Campaign  workers’  instruction 
materials  consisted  of  a  3  page 
mimeographed  booklet  and  in¬ 


cluded  a  brief  summary  of  the 
orchestra’s  history,  information 
on  Conductor  Whallon,  ticket 
prices,  etc.  Worker’s  minimum 
quotas  were  five  ticket  sales  each 
and  they  were  requested  to  do 
the  following  things: 

1.  Return  their  own  pledge  for 
ticket  purchases. 

2.  Start  making  contacts  “to¬ 
night.” 

3.  Contact  every  home  in  their 
own  block. 

4.  If  possible  make  personal 
contacts  instead  of  phone  calls. 

5.  Keep  a  listing  of  reactions 
received  about  the  orchestra  and 
its  work.  Turn  the  listings  into 
the  orchestra  office  for  use  in 
analyzing  the  desires  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  concerning  the  symphony  and 
in  preparing  for  the  next  cam¬ 
paign. 

Sale  of  10  tickets  entitled  the 
workers  to  one  free  ticket  and 
a  prize  was  offered  to  the  worker 
making  the  most  sales  during  the 
entire  campaign. 

An  attractive,  informal  news- 
sheet  was  inaugurated  this  fall. 
The  first  issue  was  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  news  of  the  orchestra 
members  themselves  and  circulat¬ 
ed  only  among  them,  serving  to 
help  the  new  people  to  become 
acquainted  with  former  members 
and  the  group  as  a  whole.  It  is 
expected  that  subsequent  issues 
will  be  used  for  orchestra  promo¬ 
tion  throughout  the  community. 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  streamlined  and 
an  organization  chart  was  issued 
to  all  members.  Two  vice  chair¬ 
men  serving  under  the  chairman 
each  supervise  the  work  of  three 
departments.  Each  department 
has  its  own  departmental  head. 
Departments  of  sales,  promotion 
and  women’s  association  internal 
affairs  are  grouped  together  under 
one  vice-chairman;  education, 
gifts  and  “affairs”  departments 
are  in  the  second  large  grouping. 
Classification  of  work  is  carefully 
worked  out  for  each  department. 


CONCERT  CALENDAR— 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Date 

Orchi'stra 

Conductor 

Soloist 

Time 

5 

“National  Symphony 

Howard  Mitchell 

Maryan  Filar,  piano 

5 

Kenosha  Symphony  ( Wis. ) 

Harold  Newton 

Harold  Newton,  viola; 

Davis  Briggs,  harp 

Night 

5 

Louisville  Philharmonic 

Robert  Whitney 

Night 

6 

Louisville  Philharmonic 

Robert  W'hitney 

Afternoon 

6 

Sioux  City  Symphony 

Leo  Kucinski 

Youth  concert 

6 

Town  of  Babylon  Symphony 

Christos  Vrionides 

Composer  John  J.  Becker 
Composer  Carl  Bowman 

Youth  concert 

7 

Wichita  Symphony 

James  Robertson 

7 

•Minneapolis  Symphony 

Tampa  Symph<my 

Antal  Dorati 

Concert  version  of  Salome 

8 

Lyman  Wiltse 

Children’s  concert 

9 

Clintonville  Civic  Orchestra  (Wis.) 

Oscar  Hoh 

9 

Rockford  Civic  Orch.  (111.) 

Arthur  Zack 

East  &  West  Side  High  School 

Choirs 

3:15 

9 

Sioux  City  Symphony 

Leo  Kucinski 

John  Sweeney,  piano 

4:00 

9 

Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

Evan  Whallon 

Wittenberg  A  capella  choir 

8:15 

10 

Francis  Madeira 

School  conc'ert  in  Pawtucket 

Afternoon 

10-11 

Wichita  Symphony 

James  Robertson 

Joseph  Fuchs,  violin 

11 

Honolulu  Symphony 

George  Barati 

11 

Springfield  Symphony  (Mo.) 

David  Blumenthal 

•Dr.  Ernest  Tarrasch.  piano 

Night 

11 

11 

Springfield  Symphony  (Ma.ss.) 
Waukesha  Symphony 

Prescott  Barrows 

Milton  Wel)er 

Messiah  with  civic  chorus 

Night 

12 

Birmingham  Symphony 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkiu 

Alec  Templeton,  piano 

12 

•National  Symphony 

Howard  Mitchell 

Rudolf  Firkusny,  piano 

13 

Seneca  Symphony  ( N.  Y. ) 

Leland  W.  Flora 

•Mrs.  Nancy  Grammer,  violin 

8:30 

14 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

Francis  Madeira 

School  concert  in  Woonsocket 

Afternoon 

I.? 

Scandinavian  Symphony  (Detroit) 

Victor  Kolar 

Boris  Maximovich,  piano 

Night 

16 

Twin  City  Symphony  (Mich.) 

Carl  Anton  Wirth 

Messiah  with  civic  chorus 

16 

Pasadena  Civic  Symphony 

Richard  Lert 

Messiah  with  civic  chorus 

3:00 

16 

Sioux  City  Symphony 

Leo  Kucinski 

Messiah  with  chorus 

16 

Honolulu  Symphony 

George  Barati 

16 

Lafayette  Symphony  (Ind.) 

Thomas  E.  Wilson 

Louis  Potter,  cellist 

17 

Wichita  Symphony  (Concert  sponsored 

James  Robertson 

hy  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund) 

Winners  of  Naftzger  auditions 

19 

•National  Symphony 

Howard  Mitchell 

Szymon  Goldberg,  violin 

28 

Mobile  Svmnhonv  ( Ala. ) 

Vernon  Raines 

Joanne  Byrd,  piano 

8:15 

28 

•National  Symphony 

Howard  Mitchell 

Earl  Wild,  piano 

•Service  Members 

•Local  artists. 

(Note:  Activities  concerned  with 
the  League’s  national  convention 
is  a  special  responsibility  under 
the  “Affairs”  department.) 


CHAIN  STORES— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
contributions  to  7  orchestras  and 
small  ads  in  3  programs. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  small  contri¬ 
butions  to  4  orchestras. 

A  &  P,  small  contribution  to 
1  orchestra  and  small  ad  in  1 
program. 

Coast-to-Coast  Stores,  small 
contribution  to  1  orchestra. 

Safeway  Stores,  small  contribu¬ 
tion  to  1  orchestra. 

Kroger  Company,  small  contri¬ 
bution  to  1  orchestra. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  small 
contribution  to  1  orchestra. 

The  above  list  is  perfectly  as¬ 
tounding  for  one  thing — its  brev¬ 
ity!  Where  are  the  names  of  the 
gasoline  and  oil  companies,  the 
variety  store  chains,  the  drug 
chains,  the  many  clothing  store 
chains,  the  insurance  companies, 
the  transportation  companies  as 
well  as  the  many  others? 


SYMPHONIES  ALMOST— 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
porary  works  and  a  later  concert 
will  present  as  soloists,  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Symphony  Society’s 
Wallace  Awards  established  last 
season.  In  addition  to  appearing 
as  soloists  with  the  symphony, 
the  award  winners — one  each  in 
violin,  piano  and  voice — receive 
$150.00  in  cash. 

Conductor  Balazs  has  continued 
to  build  the  Wichita  Falls  Sym¬ 
phony  musically  as  the  orchestra’s 
lay  organization,  the  Symphony 
Society,  works  to  strengthen  com¬ 
munity  support  for  the  orchestra. 
The  conductor  brought  wide  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  orchestra  and  his 
home  city  when  he  appeared  as 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Lewissohn  Stadium 
concert  in  July  1950  when  his 
“American  Symphony” — the  work 
which  was  finished  in  a  burst  of 
inspiration  following  the  Japan 
victory — was  featured  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Communities  which  have  lost 
their  orchestras  through  “wars, 
pestilence  and  taxes”  can  take 
heart.  The  tax  worries  are  over, 
thanks  to  action  taken  by  a  cul¬ 
turally  conscious  Congress  of  the 
U.  S.  which  abolished  the  federal 
excise  tax  on  symphony  tickets 
last  month.  And,  as  is  shown  by 
the  Wichita  Falls  Symphony  story, 
the  inroads  on  cultural  activities 
caused  by  war  conditions,  depres¬ 
sions  and  other  local  troubles 
de  not  mean  complete  suffocation 
of  the  urge  to  participate  in  the 
arts.  A  stubborn  need  for  beauty, 
music  and  the  arts  persists  in 
human  kind.  Reassessment  of  the 
talents,  and  ways  and  means 
existing  in  most  any  commvmity, 
combined  with  faith  and  hard 
work  will  serve  to  bring  a  com¬ 
atose  symphony  organization  back 
to  active  life.  But  to  remain  ac¬ 
tive  it  must  be  continuously 
nourished — financially  and  spir¬ 
itually — by  its  community. 
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IT'S  BEING  DONE  IN  .  .  . 

CALIFORNIA 

Pasadena  Civic  Music  Association  which  is  the  sponsoring  unit  for 
the  Pasadena  Orchestra  and  Chorus  joins  with  the  Pasadena  Junior 
League  in  presenting  the  November  concert.  The  featured  work  is 
Lionel  Barrymore’s  “Halloween — A  Fantasy”  with  Richard  Hale  as 
narrator. 

COLORADO 

Fort  Collins  Civic  Symphony  is  making  astute  use  of  artist  talent 
to  be  found  fairly  close  geographically.  Appearing  as  soloists  with  the 
orchestra  this  season  are  Paul  Parmelee,  pianist  and  artist  faculty 
member  of  the  University  of  Colorado;  Selma  Caston,  soprano  who 
regularly  appears  with  the  Denver  Symphony;  and  Joseph  Wetzels, 
solo  cellist  with  the  Utah  Symphony. 

ILLINOIS 

Bloomington-Normal  Symphony  announces  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  George  Schick  as  conductor  for  the  1951-52  season. 

INDIANA 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ohr,  Director  of  the  Music  Department  of  the 
Indianapolis  Public  Library  is  serving  as  consultant  on  the  League 
Library  Committee,  according  to  an  announcement  made  by  Thomas 
E.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  committee.  Miss  Ohr  already  has  given 
the  League  valuable  assistance  in  recommending  practical  library  pro¬ 
cedures  and  forms. 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  chalks  up  two  “firsts”  on  its  opening 
concert  of  the  season.  That  concert  marked  the  first  time  the  opening 
performance  has  featured  a  vehicle  for  solists,  and  the  first  time  that 
orchestra  principals  have  performed  as  soloists  on  subscription  con¬ 
certs.  Thurston  Johnson,  concertmaster  and  Winifred  Winograd, 
principal  ’cellist  were  featured  in  the  Brahms  Concerto  for  Violin, 
Cello  and  Orchestra. 

MICHIGAN 

Dow  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Midland,  Michigan  will  present  a 
spring  Children’s  Concert  and  Festival  which  includes  performance  by 
700  county  school  children.  The  orchestra  first  plays  a  brief  concert 
for  the  children.  They  then  become  performers  with  the  orchestra  in 
choral-orchestral  works  which  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
music  study  program  during  the  winter. 

Scandinavian  Symphony  in  Detroit  has  commissioned  Clark  East¬ 
man,  Detroit  composer  to  write  a  composition  expressly  for  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Scandinavian  Symphony,  The  work  will  be  performed 
this  season.  In  its  1951-52  brochure,  the  orchestra  calls  attention  to  the 
“grand  example  of  unified,  constructive  action”  which  is  a  hallmark  of 
the  way  in  which  this  orchestra  was  built  and  in  the  music  it  plays, 

Monroe  S.vmphony  has  requested  Robert  Cantrick  a  Monroe 
“home-towner”  to  compose  a  work  specially  for  that  orchestra.  Mr. 
Cantrick,  composer -conductor,  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  Furman 
University  and  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Symphony  for  a  year’s  study 
with  George  Szell,  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  at  Ober- 
lin  University,  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant. 

Flint  Symphony  presented  as  soloist  in  its  opening  concert.  Dr. 
Mark  W.  Bills,  baritone  and  Superintendent  of  the  Flint  Public 
Schools.  Dr.  Bills  studied  voice  for  more  than  thirty  years  under  many 
of  the  outstanding  teachers  of  this  country  and  was  head  of  the  voice 
department  at  the  University  of  Missouri  for  several  years. 
MISSOURI 

Cape  Girardeau  Symphon.v  is  presenting  free  concerts  again  this 
season.  Free  concerts  were  the  established  policy  prior  to  the  1950-51 
season,  with  the  orchestra  expenses  being  met  through  community 
contributions.  In  1950-51  admissions  were  charged.  After  studying 
the  season’s  results  and  balancing  the  somewhat  reduced  concert  at¬ 
tendance  against  the  modest  gain  in  revenue,  the  orchestra  decided 
that  it  better  served  its  community  through  the  free-concert-and- 
contribution  plan. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina  Philharmonic,  the  year  old  orchestra  in  Columbia 
reports  that  in  addition  to  its  subscription  season  of  three  concerts 
and  a  ballet  performance,  it  will  present  a  May  Pop  Concert — “not  by 
popular  request  but  by  popular  demand.  We  gave  a  pop  concert  last 
season  and  it  was  such  a  success  that  the  public  is  actually  demanding 
another  one  this  year,”  reports  Dr.  George  R.  Laub,  orchestra  presi¬ 
dent.  The  orchestra  is  under  the  musical  direction  of  J.  Albert  Fracht. 
TENNESSEE 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony  opened  the  season  in  October  with  a  concert 
featuring  Tennessee  artist  and  creative  talent.  David  Van  Vactor, 
composer-conductor  of  the  Knoxville  Symphony  was  guest  conductor 
during  the  performance  of  his  own  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 
Soloist  for  the  performance  was  William  Starr,  concertmaster  of  the 
Knoxville  Symphony. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Symphony  Women’s  Committee  sponsored  a  mammoth 
rummage  sale  for  benefit  of  the  orchestra.  Proceeds  were  expected  to 
total  between  $1,500  and  $2,000. 

WISCONSIN 

Kenosha  Symphony’s  conductor,  Harold  Newton,  will  appear  as 
soloist  with  the  orchestra  in  December  in  his  own  Suite  for  Viola  and 
Orchestra.  He  has  perfocpied  the  work  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
and  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic.  Conductor  Newton  is  assistant  first 
violist  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  teacher  of  chamber  music  and 
viola  at  Northwestern  University. 


EXCISE  TAX— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
enue  Act  of  1941,  the  provisions 
of  section  1701  (relating  to  ex¬ 
emptions  from  the  admission  tax) 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  on  or 
after  the  effective  date*  specified 
in  section  403  of  this  Act  for  ad¬ 
missions  on  or  after  such  date. 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  1701 

(a)  ,.nd  (b) — Subsections  (a)  and 

(b)  of  section  1701  (relating  to 
exemptions  from  admission  tax) 
are  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“(a)  Certain  Religious.  Educa¬ 
tional,  or  Charitable  Entertain¬ 
ments.  Etc. 

(1)  In  General. — Except  as  pro- 
\ided  in  paragraph  (2),  any  ad¬ 
missions  all  the  proceeds  of  which 
inure — 

(A)  Exclusively  to  the  benefit 
of  .  .  . 

(ii)  An  educational  institution 
which  is  exempt  under  section 
101  (6)  or  which  is  an  educational 
institution  of  a  government  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  if 
such  organization  normally  main¬ 
tains  a  regular  faculty  and  cur¬ 
riculum  and  normally  has  a  reg¬ 
ular  faculty  and  curriculum  and 
normally  has  a  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  body  of  pupils  or  students 
in  attendance  at  the  place  where 
its  educational  activities  are  reg¬ 
ularly  carried  on;  .  .  . 

(iv)  A  society  or  organization 
conducted  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  maintaining  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  or  operas  and  receiving  sub¬ 
stantial  support  from  voluntary 
contributions.” 

‘Effective  date — Nov.  1,  1951. 


Best  Informed  Symphony 
Audience 

The  Twin  City  Symphony  in  ^ 
Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph. 
Michigan  accepted,  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  the  challenge  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  the  News  Letter 
concerning  the  Best  Informed  ‘ 
Symphony  Boards. 

“Our  goal  is  larger  than  that,”  i 
wrote  Carl  Anton  Wirth,  conduc-  I 
tor  of  the  Twin  City  Symphony.  J 
“We  propose  to  have  the  best  in¬ 
formed  symphony  audience  in  the  . 
nation.  Please  send  500  copies  of 
the  September  issue  of  the  News  J 
Letter.  We  want  to  send  it  to  our 
subscribers  along  with  our  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  Twin  City  Symphony 
Notes,  and  can  you  give  us  a 
rate  on  1,000  copies  of  future  ' 
issues  of  the  News  Letter?” 

The  League  can  and  does  offer 
rates  on  large  shipments  of  the 
News  Letter. 


NEW  LEAGUE  MEMBERS— 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Y.)  Symphony. 

Mihalyi,  William,  Conductor. 
Mount  Union  College  Orchestra. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 

Payne,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  Chairman 
Women’s  Committee,  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Symphony. 

Rounds,  Mrs.  Ralph,  Board 
Member,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Tinterow,  Dr.  M.  M.,  Board 
Member,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Underwood,  W.  L.,  Publicity 
Director,  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Symphony. 

Will,  Howard  R.,  Concert  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago,  Ill. 


League  Membership  Application 

Individual  Memberships  . . .  .  $  5.00  annually 

Orchestra  Memberships; 

Budget  of  $5,000  or  under .  $10.00  annually 

Budget  of  $6,000  to  $25,000  . .  25.00  annually 

Budget  of  over  $25,()00  . .  35.00  annually 

Service  Memberships . .  . . . $35.00  annually 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPUCA’nON 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual 

Address  . . .  . 


Amount  enclosed 


Mail  to 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  THOMPSON,  Exec.  Secy. 
American  Symphony  Orches^a  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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